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| Rom. xiv. 7. 


ur none of us liveth to bimſelf.” 


Tar: uſe of many of the precepts and maxians of  ſeriptare, 
is not ſo mucli to preſeribe actions, as to generate ſome cer- ; 
| tain turn and habit of thinking: and they are then only ap- 
plied as they ought to be, when they furniſh us with ſuch ; 3 
view of, and ſuch a way of conſidering, the ſubject to which DD, 
s 5 they relate, as may rectify and meliorate our dilpoſitions; 5 
for from diſpoſitions, ſo recti fied and meliorated, particular. ” 

i good actions, and particular good rules of acting, flow of 5 
their own accord. This is true of the great chriſtian maxims 
of loving our neighbour as ourſelves; of doing to others, as 

we would that others ſhould do to us; ; and (as will appear, . 
. | _ Thops, 
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I hope, in the ſequel of this diſcourſe) of that of the text. 


Theſe maxims being well impreſſed, the detail of conduct 


may be left to itſelf. The ſubtleties of caſuiſtry, I had almoſt | 


| aid the ſcience, may | be ſpared, By preſenting to the mind N 


one fixed conſideration, ſuch a temper is at length formed within 5 


us, that our firſt impreſſions and firſt impulſes are ſure almoſt 


ale" being on the {ide of virtue; 3 and that we feel likewiſe an 


almoſt irreſiſtible inclination to be governed by them. When 


this diſpoſition 1 is perfected, the influence of religion, as a | 


moral inſtitution, 1s ſufficiently eſtabliſhed. 


It is not in this way, but! in another, that human laws, eſpe· N 


, cially the laws of free countries, proceed to attain their objects. 


„„ Foraſmuch as their ultimate ſanctions are to be diſpenſed by . 


os g fallible men, inftead of an unerring and omniſeient judge, the 


: 55 ſafety, as well as the liberty, of the ſubject, requires, that diſ-: : 
5 eretion ſnould be bound down by preciſe rules both of ading, 


and of judging of aQions. Hence lawgivers have been oblig nn 


M0 multiply; directions and prohibitions without number: and 


8 this neceſſity, for ſuch 1 acknowledge it to be, hath drawn 


. | them into a prolixity, which incumbers the law as a ſcience: 


5 to thoſe who. ſtudy or adminiſter 3 it; 45 and ſometimes perplexes . 


it, as a rule of conduct, to thoſe who have nothing to do with: 
it, but to obey it, Vet Rill they ſind themſelves unable. to 


N make laws as faſt as occaſions demand them: they find them- ts 


5 1 | . ſelves 


_ ſelves perpetually called upon to purſue, | by freſh paths, the 
inventive verſatility of human fraud, or to provide for new and 
unforeſeen varieties of ſituation, | Now ſhould religion, which | 
Profeſſes to guide the whole train and range of a man's con- 5 
duct, interior as well as external, domeſtic as well as civil; | 
and which, conſequently, extends the operations of its rules 5 
to many things which the laws leave indifferent and uncon- 


trolled ; ſhould religion, 1 fay, once ſet about to imitate the 


Paten of human laws, the volume of i its precepts would ſoon Tom 


be rendered uſeleſs by its bulk, and unintelligible by its intri- | 8 


cacy. The religion of Mahomet, as miglit be expected from 1 


the religion of A military prophet, conſtituted itſelf into the 


law of the ſtates into which it was received. Aſſuming the Ti 


functions of legiſlators and magiſtrates, in conjunction with 
the character of interpreters of the Koran and depoſitaries of 
the ſupplemental laws of the religion, the ſucceſſors of the 


Arabian have, under the name of traditionary rules, compiled 


a code for the direction of their followers i in almoſt every part 55 


of their conduct. The ſeventy foe thouſand precepts of that 


125 : code ſerve only to ſhew the futility of the attempt ; 7 to 


prove by experiment, that religion, can only act upon human 


life by general Pprocepts, addreſſed and | applied to the diſpoſi= . 


* See Hamilton's traulaton of the Hedaya or Cui. 
Ee ie 


Ta F 


tion J that there 1 is no ground for he obje&tion, that has fonts. i 
times been made to chriſtianity, that it 1s defedive, as a mo- 


: ral inſtitution, for the want of more explicit, more circumſtan- 


tial, and more accurate directions; ; and that when we place by 5 


the fide of each other human and divine laws, without under- Tp 


ſanding the diſtinction in the two methods by which they 8 
ſeek t to attain their purpoſe, and the reaſon of that diſtinction, : 


wie form a compariſon. between them, which 1 is likely to be 


| injurious to both. We may find fault with the ſcriptures, for ” 


not giving us the preciſion of civil laws ; and we may blame 


. the laws, for not being content with the conciſeneſs and ſim- 7 


5 plicity of ſcripture: : and our cenſure i in both caſes be unfound- 


ed and undeſerved. 


The obſervation of the text is exatly of the nature 1 have 


1 bren alluding to. a] It ſupplies a principle. It furniſhes us with i - 


3 a view of « our duty : and of the relations i in which we are Placed, : 


which, if attended to (and no inſtruction can be of uſe with- 


out that), will produce | in our minds juſt determinations, and, 


: what are e of r more value, becauſe more e wanted, efficacious mo- 


| tives. Ne 705 | N 
« None aſs us reh to himſelt. ” We te to regard our 
1 lives (including under that name our faculties, our opportuni- 
ties, our advantages of every kind) not as mere iaſtruments 
of perſonal gratification, but as due to the ſervice of God ; 
2 5 


14 5 5 


and as given us to be employed in promoting the Purpoſe of 
| his will in the happineſs of our fellow creatures. 1 am not able : 


to imagine a turn of thought which is better than this. it 


encounters the antagoniſt, the check, the deſtroyer of all virtue, | 


„ ſelfinneſs. It is intelligible to all: to all i in different degrees 


applicable. | It inceſſantly prompts to exertion, | to aQivity, » 
beneficence. 855 5 . . 
In order to recommend it, and i in order to render i it as uſe· 


ful as it is capable of being mude, it may be proper to point 


out, how the force and truth of the Apoſtle? 8 aſſertion bears = 5 


upon the different claſſes of civil ſociety. And in this view, 


the deſcription of men, which firſt, undoubtedly, offers itſelf 5 
En to our notice, is that of men of public characters ; who poſſeſs Is 


offices of importance, power, influence and authority. If the 1 


rule and principle, which I am exhibiting to your obſervation, 755 


: can be faid to be made for one claſs of mankind more than 5 


another,! it is for them. 0 They, certainly, live not to themſelves,” N 


The deſign, the tenure, the condition of their offices; the e 


3 public expectation, the public claim, conſign their lives and 


TD labours, their cares and thoughts and talents, to the public 5 


| | happincks, whereinſoever it is connected with the duties of | 
; their ſtations, or can be advanced by the fidelity of their ſer= 


= vices. There may be occaſions and emergencies when men 


= are called upon to take part in the public ſervice, out of 3 


* 8 ee line 


„ of 
ba of hate profeſſions, or the ordinary limits of their voca- 
tion. But theſe emergencies occur, I think, ſeldom. The 
neceſſity ſhould be manifeſt, before we yield to it. A too 
_ great readineſs to ftart out of our ſeparate precinQs of duty, 


1 order to ruſh into provinces which belong to others, a - 


1 8 5 dangerous exceſs of zeal. In general the public intereſt i is beſt 1 


OS upheld, the public quiet always beſt preſerved, by each one 8 


attending cloſely to the proper and diſtin duties of his ſtation, 
In ſeaſons of peril or conſternation, this attention ought to be 5 


= doubled. Dangers are not beſt oppoſed by tumultuous or diſ- : 2 


orderly exertions; ; but by a ſedate, firm, and calm reſiſtance, 
eſpecially by that regular and ſilent firength, which | is the 8 
collected reſult of each man' s vigilance. and induſtry i in his 


the lations aſſigned. to them, | 18 demanded by their country . 


ſeparate ſtation. For publie men cherefore to be active in 


in the hour of her fear or danger. If ever there was a time, 1 


115 when they that rule 60 ſhould rule with diligence ; "oy when fupine- 5 


5 neſs, negligence, and remiſſneſs in office, when a timidity or 5 
love of caſe, which might | in other circumſtances be tolerated, bi | 5 
. ought t to be proſcribed and excluded, it 18 the preſent. If ever 2 
= there was a time to make the public feel the benefit of public ” 


inflitutions, it is this, 


But 1 ſhall add nothing 1 more concerning the obligation ; 


which the t text, | and the leflon 1 it conveys, impoſes —— pub- „ 5 


Fs SO 


* 


lie men, becauſe 1 think that the principle ! is too apt to be 


conſidered as appertaining to them alone. It will therefore 


be more uſeful to ſhew, how what are called private ſtations, | 
are affected by the ſame principle. '$ lay what are called 
| private ſtations, for ſuch chey are, only a8 contradiſtinguiſhed 
, from public truſts, publicly and formally conſided. In them- 5 
ſelves, and accurately eſtimated, there e are. few ſuch ; X mean _ 
that there are few ſo deſtined to the private emolument of 
the poſſeſſor, as that they are innocently occupied by him, 


when they are occupied with no other attention but to his 


own. enjoyment. | Civil government 1 conſtituted for the : 


happineſs of the governed, and not for the gratification of 
T thoſe who adminiſter it, Not only ſo, but the gradations of | 


rank in ſociety are ſupported, not for the advantage or plea- 
= ſure of thoſe who poſſeſs the higheſt places in it, but for the | 


common good ; for the ſecurity, the repoſe, the proteQtion, | 


1 the encouragement of all. They may be very ſatisfactorily 


defended upon this principle: but then chis principle caſts 


| upon them duties. In particular it teaches every man who N 


polleſſes a fortune, to regard himſelf as in ſome meaſure | occu- 7 


N pying a public ſtation ; : as obliged to make it a channel of 1 5 5 


beneficence, an inſtrument of good to others, and not merely 5 
a ſupply to himſelf of the materials of luxury, oſtentation, or © 
avarice. There is a ſhare of power and influence neceſſarily 5 


B 2 e EP nee attendant | pes 


attendant upon Property. 3 upon the right or the wrong uſe of 
which, the exertion or the negle, depends no little part o f 


the virtue or vice, the happineſs or miſery of the community. 


It is in the choice of every man of rank and property, to be- 


come the benefactor or the ſcourge, the guardian or the ty- 175 


. the example or the corrupter of the virtue, of his ſer- 
8 vants, his tenants, his neighbourhood ; to be the author to 
them, of peace or contention, of ſobriety or diffoluteneſs, of T 
55 comfort or diſtreſs. This power, whenceſoever it proceeds, 
5 whether expreſsly conferred or ſilently acquired (for [ ſee no 
difference in the two caſes), brings along with it obligation, . 


and reſponſibility. It is to be lamented when this conſidera- 1 
TS tion is not known, or not attended to. Two cauſes appear „ 
| to me to obſtruct, to men of this deſeription, the view =: 


0 their moral ſituation. ; One is, chat they do not perceive any : 
> call 1 upon them at all; . the other, that, if there be one, they do- | 
85 not ſee to what they are called, T. 0 the firſt 5 point I would- . 


5 anſwer | in the words of an excellent moraliſt * 4 The delivery „ 
5 of the talent is the call: * it 18 the call of Providence, the call ES 


6 of Heaven. The fupply of the means, is the requiſition of 5 


the ar. When we find. ourlelyes | in o poſſeſſion. of faculties 


| The late Abraham 8 Eſq. es of The Light of Na ture, and of . 
; The = of Nature and Revelation purſucd, by Edward Search, * 


2 | and 


"XJ * 


_ opportunities, whether ariſing from the endowments and - 
qualities of our minds, or from the advantages of fortune and 


ſtation, we need aſk for no further evidence of the! intention 


OY of the donor: ve ought to ſee in that intention a demand 


upon us for the uſe and application of what has been given, 


7 his is a principle of natural as well as revealed religion; 3˙ 


and it is univerſal, Then as to the ſecond. enquiry, the ſpe- 


cies of benevolence, the kind of duty to which we are bound, 


„ pointed out to us by the ſame indication. To whatever 


: office of benevolence our faculties are beſt fitted, our talents 


5 turned; whatever our opportunities, our occaſions, our for- DS 


7 tune, our profeſſion, our rank or ſtation, or whatever our lo- 


- cal circumſtances, which are capable of no enumeration, put . 


in our power to perform with the moſt advantage and eſſect, 1 


that is the office for us: chat! it is, which, upon our principle, 


; we are deſigned, and, being deſigned, are obliged to diſcharge, rt 
% 1 think that the judgement « of mankind does not often fail them 5 


: in the choice of the objects or ſpecies of their benevolence : : 


5 but what fails them! is the ſenſe of the obligation, the conſei- | 


ouſneſs of the connection between duty and power, and, . | 


ſpringing from this conſciouſneſs, a diſpoſition to ſeek oppor- . 


; tunities, or to embrace thoſe that occur, of rendering them · 8 
5 ſelves uſeful to their generation. . 
Another cauſe, which — out of the « gh of thoſe who 5 


a 
are concerned in 2 them, the duties that belong to ſuperior 


0 ſtations, is 2. language, from their infancy familiar to them, 


viz. that they are placed above work. I have always conſi- | 


Ss dered this asa moſt unfortunate Phraſeology. And, as habi- 


| tual modes of ſpeech have no ſmall effect upon public lenti- 


ment, it bas a direct tendeney to make one portion of man- 


f kind envious, and the other idle. ; The truth 18 every man 


has his work. The kind of work varies, and that! 18 all the 


. difference there is. A great deal of labour exiſts beſide that 5 


of the hands; many ſpecies of induſtry belide bodily opera- 


= tion, equally neceſſary, requiring equal aſſiduity, more atten= 


tion, more anxiety. It is not true therefore that men of ele- 


| vated ſtations are exempted from work 7 it is only true that — 


. chere is aſſigned to them work of a different kind : whether 


more eaſy, or more pleaſant, may be queſtioned . but certain- 1 


ly not leſs wanted, not leſs effential to the common good. 


Were this maxim once properly receired as a principle of con- ; 


EY duct, it would put men of fortune and rank upon enquiring, 
5 what were the opportunities of doing good (for ſome, they may 


e depend upon it, there are) which, in * more eſpecial manner, 


TR belonged | to their Gtuation or condition: and \ were this princi- 5 


: ple carried into any thing like i its full effect, or even were this 


way of thinking ſufficiently inculcated, it would completely 


5 remove the invidiouſneſs of clevated ſtations, Man! ind would = | 


ſee - 


"0 J * 


| 81 in them this alternative. If ſuch men diſcharged the duties EY 


which were attached to the advantages they enjoyed, they de- 


1 ſerved theſe advantages. 11 they did not, they were morally 


ſpeaking 1 in the fituation of a poor man who negleted his bu- 


ſineſs and his calling - and in no better. And the proper 1 1 OP 


flection in both caſes | OY the ſame: the individual is in a high 


degree culpable, yet the buſineſs and the —_ beneficial and - 


| expedient, | 


The habit ad the Uipolition which we wiſh. to re- 


commend, namely that of caſting about for opportunities of 


i doing good, readily ſeizing thoſe which accidentally preſent = 
| themſelves, and faithfully uſing thoſe which naturally and re- 1 


e gularly belong to our ſituations, , appear to be ſometimes check- 


. ed by a notion, very natural to active ſpirits, and to flattered . 


- talents. ; They will not be content to do little things. They | f 


. will either attempt mighty matters, or do nothing. The ſmall | i 


effects, which the private endeavours of : an individual can pro- ” 


duce upon the maſs of ſocial good, is ſo loſt, and ſo unper- 
5 ceived, in the compariſon, that it neither deſerves, they think, 


nor rewards the attention which it requires. The anſwer i is, 5 


1 that che compariſon, \ which thus diſcourages them, ought ne- 3 


8 ver to be made. The good which their efforts can produce, 


1 may be too minute to bear any ſenſible proportion to the ſum 


2 — — yet may be their ſhare ; may be  cnough To 


or 


3 ) 

= for them. The proper queſtion | is not, whether the good we 
aim at be great or little ; ſtill leſs, whether it be great « or litle 
in compariſon with the whole; 3 but whether it be the moſt 45 

: which! it is in our power to perform. A ſingle action may be, as 

= were, nothing to the aggregate of moral good; to alſo may be b 

the agent. It may ſtill therefore be the proportion, which | is TY 

required of him. In all things nature works by numbers. Her 
greateſt effects are achieved by the joint operation of multi- 


tudes of, ſeparately conſidered, inſignificant individuals. It 


3 enough for each that! it executes its office. 5 It i is not its con- 


5 dern, becauſe i it does not depend upon its will, what place that . 


_ office holds in, or what proportion it bears to, the general reſult. „„ 5 


Let our only compariſon therefore be, between our opportuni- 


ties and the uſe which we make of them. : When we would 5 


extend our views, or ſtretch out our hand, to diſtant and ge- 


: neral good, we are commonly loſt and ſunk i in the magnitude 


. the ſubjeck. Particular good, and the particular good which 


= hes within our reach, is all we are concerned to attempt, or o 


5 enquire about. Not the ſmalleſt effort will be for gotten z not : 8 
f particle of our virtue will fall to the ground. Whether ſueceſsful . 


+ or not, our endeavours will be recorded ; will be eſtimated, not ” 


according to the proportion which they bear to the univerſal ; 


intereſt, but according to the relation which they hold to our 5 


means and opportunities; according to the dilintereſtedueſs, 


(17 F 


55 the fincerity, with which we undertook ; ; the pains and perſeve- 7 
y rance with which we carried them on. Tt may be true, and T 

dlink it is the doctrine of ſcripture, that the right uſe of great 
: faculties or great opportunities, will be more highly rewarded, e 

: than the right ule of inferior faculties and leſs opportunities. 

- He that, with ten talents, had made ten talents more, was placed : 
. over ten cities. The neglected talent was alſo given to him, 
Ta He who, with five talents, had made five more, though pro- LT 


nounced to be a good and faithful ſervant, was placed only over 


A 


5 ſive cities *, This diſtinction might, without any great harſh- 
neſs to our moral feelings, be reſolved into the will of the ſu- 
1 preme benefactor: but we can ſee perhaps enough of the ſub- 
je&t 1 to perceive that! it was Juſt, The merit may reaſonably be 
ſuppoſed to have been more in one caſe, than the other, The 
: danger, the activity, the care, the ſolicitude, were greater. 
5 Still both received rewards, abundant beyond meaſure when _ 
NY compared with the ſervices, equitable and proportioned when 
— compared with one another. 5 1 . e 
| That our obligation i 18 commenſurate with our opportunity, © 
9 and that the poſſeſſion of the opportunity is ſufficient, without 
5 any further or more formal command, to create the obligation, 


is a principle of morality and of ſeripmure;z and! is alike true in 


Mat. xxv. 25 et ſeq. 


- —_— = 


(8) 
all countries. But that power and property ſo far 90 t ogether, : 


as to conſtitute private fortunes into public ſtations, as to caſt 


8 upon lar, ge portions of the community occaſions which render 


the pr eceding principles more conſtantly applicable, 80 the effe& 


of civil inflitutions, and is found i in no country more than ! in | 


ours ; il! in any ſo much. With us a gr eat part of the public DS. 


5 buſineſs of the country, is tranſadled by the country itſelf: Ez 


and upon the prudent and faithful management of i it, depends, 


in a very e conſiderable degree, the interior proſperity of the 


: g nation, and the ſatisfaction of great bodies of the people. Not 


55 only offices of magiſtracy, which aill et and pervade every dis- 5 


a trict, are delegated to the principal inhabitants of the neigh- = 


bourhood, but there is erected in every county a high and 5 


* venerable tribunal, to which owners of permanent property, . 


b down almoſt to their loweſt claſſes, are indiſcriminately called; 


and called to take part, not in the forms and ceremonies of 


a the meeting, but! in the moſt efficient and important of i its func- : 


tions. The wiſdom of man | bath not deviſed a happier inſti- : 


a tution than that of j juries, or one founded i in a juſter Knowledge _ 


5 of human life, or of the human capacity. In juriſprudence, 
as f in every ſcience, the points ultimately 1 reſt upon common 
ſenſe. But to reduce a queſtion to theſe Points, and to pro- 5 
poſe them accurately, requires not only an underſtan ding * 

_ perior to chat which is neceſſary to decide upon them when 

propoſed, 


FO" 


propoſed, but oftentimes alſo a technical and peculiar WY 0 


tion. Agreeably to this dillinQion, which runs perhaps through 


all ſciences, what is preliminary and preparatory 3 3s left to the 


legal pro! eſſion ; what is final, to the plain underſtanding of 


plain men. But ſince it is necefſary that the judgement of 4 


ſach men ſhould be informed ; : and ſince it is of the utmoſt 
importance that advice, which Calls * ith ſo much * eight, ſhould. 
be drawn from the pureſt ſources z judges are ſent down to us, 


who have ſpent their lives | in the Rudy and adminiftr ation of 


the laws of their country, and ww ho come amongſt us, (rangers = 


5 to our contentions, if we have any, our parties and our prej ju- 


dices ; ; ſtrangers to every thing, except the evidence which they N 


5 hear. The effect correſponds with the wiſdom of the deſign. 


: Juries may err, and frequently do ſo; but mere! is no ſyſtem of 2 


5 error incorporated with their conſtitution. Corruption, terror, 


influence, are excluded by i it; and prejudice, i ina great degree, on. 


though not entirely. This danger, which conſiſts in 1 juries view- 
ing one claſs of men, or one claſs of rights, i in Aa more or leſs - 


favorable light than another, i is the only one to be feared, and 5 


5 to be guarded againſt. It i is 4 diſpoſtion, which, whenever it 4 5 


1 riſes up in the minds af jurors, ought to be repreſſed, by their 5 


probity, their conſciences, the ſenſe of their duty, the remem- 
| brance of cheir oaths, 8 5 
And this inftitution 1 is not more falutary, than it is 5 grateful — 


. 20 * 


| 205 honorable to ” thoſe Popular: feelings of ine all good. go 8 


vernments are tender. Hear the language of the law. In the 


moſt momentous intereſts, in the laſt peril indeed of human 
life, the accuſed appeals to. Godand his country, « which country . 

| you are.” What pomp of titles, what difplay. of honors, can 8 = 
equal the real dignity, which theſe few words: confer. upon 8 


5 thoſ e to whom they a are addreſſed! * They ſhew, by. terms the . 


moſt ſolemn and ſignificant, how! highly the law deems of 3 


the functions and character of a jury: they ſhew alſo, with 5 
| what care of the lafety of the ſubject it is, that the ſame law 


has provided for every one a recourſe. to the fair and indiffe- oy 
rent arbitration of his neighbours, - This is ſubſtantial equa- 15 


72 lity ; 1 real freedom : equality of protection; freedom from i in⸗ 


juſtice. May it never be invaded; never abuſed 13 May it be | 
; perpetual Þ And it will be fo, if the aſſection of the country 


- continue to be preſerved. to it, by? the integrity of thoſe, wha 


are charged with | its office. VVT 
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